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John Conran. 


I was born in the city of Dublin, in the year 
1739, my parents professing with the Church of 
England, ee bred in that profession, and had 
the advantage of a pretty liberal education 
under a clergyman of that way. After I had 
acquired some acquaintance with the classics, 
before I was twelve years old, I was placed under 
the care of Abraham Shackleton, of Ballitore, 
where I acquired further improvement in my 
former studies, as well as an acquaintance with 
such learning as was necessary to qualify me for 
business. I may not omit a circumstance which 
attended me there when about thirteen years of 
age, being an instance of the merciful visitation 
of Divine grace to us in early youth, appearing 
as a spirit of judgment, and condemning those 
things which his blessed Spirit holds a contro- 
versy with. In company with some of m 
school-fellows, I drank some sweet liquor, (Shrub) 
which overcame me; after I was in bed some 
time, I felt close convictions take hold of me, 
which made me sorrowful,—these gradually 
grew upon me, and were succeeded by great 
terrors of death, and future judgment, which 
caused me to cry out for mercy, and that I would 
never be guilty of the same again. My old 
master came up to my bed-side, and stood ab- 
stracted till this dispensation subsided, perhaps 
about fifteen minutes. These impressions, though 
deep at the time, were soon erased, and I thought 
very little more about it, being taken up with 
amusements. 

I was placed apprentice in Lisburn, in the 
county of Antrim, to learn the linen-trade; in 
that situation I had more liberty than hitherto 
I had experienced. My intimate acquaintance 
was with young men about my age, and having a 
pretty good share of money given to me by my 
relations, it led me into amusements to which 
youth are incident. I kept a horse, and was 
very fond of hunting; I attended balls and as- 
semblies, to which I was much addicted, and 
this led to a desire after fine clothes, which I 
indulged to an expensive degree; I was also 
fond of music, and had a strong propensity to 
singing and whistling, which the love of music 
leads to. I may say with Solomon, I gave m 
heart to know pleasure in most shapes, which 
the sons of men are given to—not as the wise 
man said, to know what it was good for; that 
knowledge was reserved by the good Shepherd 






































for a future day, when I was made to see in that 
light which is superior to the written word, 
that these things lead to the chambers of death; 
for the lovers of pleasure are not, nor can be, 
lovers of God, as there is no concord between 
Christ and Belial. I continued pretty much in 
these practices and habits till I was about 
twenty-four years of age, when I felt my mind 
oftentimes brought into serious reflections, and 
that disposition gradually wore away which led 
me into gay company, and at the same time out 
from hearing the Divine voice, which is a still 
small voice in the secret of my heart; and to 
the surprise of many, some of whom were other- 
wise valuable members of the community, I 
left the assemblies which were termed innocent 
amusements. I had lodgings in town, and kept 
very much at home; my former companions 
used to come and tempt me to go with them, 
but I refused with such a countenance bespeak- 
ing a degree of solidity as surprised them, and 
I heard it was reported I was taking leave of 
my senses, which occasioned others to come and 
look at me to see if it were so. My disposition 
for singing and whistling, which was a favorite 
amusement, fell away, I could not tell how, and 
I think I never resumed it; and although my 
education never led me to look inward for that 
which is only to be found within, yet I was often 
led into secret recollection and retirement in 
spirit, which led me into a belief and perhaps 
some sensible experience, that what was to be 
known of God was made manifest within. My 
secret breathings began to be after God, these 
led me to the frequent attendance of public wor- 
ship, and I very rarely missed receiving the 
bread and wine, except I apprehended myself 
disqualified. The recommendation not to ap- 
proach the Lord’s table, nor to receive the ele- 
ments unworthily, lest I should eat and drink 
my own damnation, had been a block at which 
I had long stumbled ; but one day, on that oc- 
casion, I thought I felt restrained from going out 
as usual with those who did not communicate, 
so in much fear I approached the table, and re- 
ceived the bread and wine, which gave me great 
satisfaction that I had now received this rite of 
my church, and I continued this practice for 
some years. I believe I was permitted in this 
seeking state of mind, to try this ceremony what 
it was good for, for I was an advocate for the 
religion of my education, and I have been told 
by a dignitary in it, that he was always glad to 
see me in church, as my deportment there was 
devout, and he was sorry to lose me. 

I was intimately acquainted with sundry of 
the people called Quakers, and had an esteem 
and friendship for them; but their pretensions 
to such refinements in religion, their claim to 
inspiration, and their silent meetings with the 
benefit said to arise from them, I could not well 
relish, neither did I at all believe it. I was of 
the judgment that the New Testament contained 
all that was necessary for man’s salvation, but 
it used at times to stagger me, how I should put 
to practice its precepts—in it was the form, but 
where was the power to fulfil? Oftentimes I 


did groan for deliverance from the power of sin 
and death, and like many of my then fellow- 
communicants, I believed there was no redemp- 
tion from it on this side of the grave ; this settled 
me down in a degree of ease in the outside per- 
formances, which like the law formerly did not 
make the comers thereunto perfect; yet to me, 
I believe, they were made useful to bring me 
unto the better Covenant. 

Whilst I was seeking after redemption from 
sin and transgression, | left the town, and took 
a farm, where I have now lived about forty-three 
years: I believe this removal was in the order- 
ing of best Wisdom, it led me away in a great 
degree from my former acquaintance and habits; 
my spare time was taken up with useful, and to 
me they were agreeable, occupations, I farmed, 
and followed my linen business. I attended the 
public worship rather more constantly than 
before, though about three miles distant, and 
thought nothing could shake my opinions which 
were orthodox in relation to it; I had not any 
thoughts of making so important a revolution 
as to change or alter the religion of my educa- 
tion—here I was at ease. Bat from my fre- 
quently retiring into a secret communion in my 
own heart and being still, I was gradually led 
to a close reliance and dependence upon Divine 
instruction, not considering that any other body 
of Christians made this profession more openly 
than I did. Divine Mercy saw me at this time, 
as He saw Nathanael formerly under the fig- 
tree, when no other saw him, and suffered me to 
try my own strength, in endeavoring to establish 
my own righteousness; that by finding it un- 
equal in the contest with the mau of sin, I might 
more readily submit, when the time should more 
fully come to ask for and receive strength from 
Him, upon whom our help is laid. 

I usually presented my petitions night and 
morning, that I might be preserved from temp- 
tations and from sins, and very frequently read 
some portions of Scripture before I went to bed. 
The week before I received the elements I usu- 
ally read the service appointed thereto, and 
watched over my words and temper, that [ 
might receive this rite with some degree of ac- 
ceptance. But it was often cause of surprise to 
me, that I felt no additional strength to be de- 
rived from my pretty constant attendance on 

ublic worship, and the sacrament, so called, 
aving read and heard of the beneficial effects 
obtained from receiving the bread and wine; 
for on those occasions, (which were to me in 
good degree solemn,) when I retired from what 
was called the Lord’s table, and humbly kneel- 
ing in the pew I returned thanks to God, and 
prayed that it might be blessed to my regenera- 
tion, my prayers even then seemed to be dry 
and unproductive of the fruits I was taught to 
expect from them. All this was performed in 
my own strength—I said I would be wise, but 
it was far from me—the hair that was by nature 
black was not hereby made white, nor that 
which was crooked made straight, and instead of 
the old man being more crucified then than be- 
fore, the enemies of my own house kept posses- 
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sion; yet I may say their goods were not in 
peace, I longed to get them turned out, and to 
be set free from the law of sin and death, under 
which I groaned and strove for the mastery. I 
had a natural warmth in my disposition, which 
I was very desirous to overcome as it unsettled 
my mind from that state of quiet in which I 
found rest; but all the care I used was not suffi- 
cient at times to subdue it, and it was cause of 
great uneasiness to me when it did get up: yet 
I was enabled through Divine favor to keep up 
a fair outside appearance with men, was not 
guilty of immorality, and was reckoned sober 
and religious, and upon these grounds I held a 
pretty good opinion of my own attainments. 
Here I was ready to settle down, and to think I 
had reached the desired haven of rest; but this 
state, I believe, is one of the subtilties of our 
grand adversary, and is a false rest, and not 
[that] prepared for the people of God: out of 
this the enemy will not disturb us, he will allow 
us to remain there all our lives, as I fear too 
many do—resting in their own labors, their 
works will not follow them. 
(To be continued.) 
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For “ Tus Frienp.” 


Beautiful Colorado. 


WM. C. ALLEN. 


One of the most interesting and attractive 
trips within this broad country of ours, is from 
Philadelphia to Colorado. It includes the old- 
est and newest, the richest and poorest, the 
most beautiful and desolate sections of the 
United States. The accommodations on this 
trip are unsurpassed, the run of 2000 miles is 
quickly made, and fatigue is reduced to a mini- 
mum. But fatigue is not necessarily involved 
in taking in the trip, and the chances are that the 
traveller will, at its termination, step off the car 
refreshed, rather than otherwise, by his luxuri- 
ous rest of less than three days. 

The best way is to take the limited express 
train from Philadelphia to Chicago. It repre- 
sents the highest type of railroad comfort in 
the world. The washing and dressing rooms 
on its Pullmans are the most convenient. The 
dining cars on this train offer a surplus of lux- 
ury. The service is exact and perfectly disci- 
plined. One car has a bath-room and barber 
shop in it. At the rear of the train is the ob- 
servation car, with bay window, affording a fine 
view from the interior. This car is fitted up 
with elegantly upholstered furniture, like any 
parlor, and has tables with periodicals and 
newspapers upon them. It also has a beautiful 
little library and pretty writing desks; while in 
a smaller room is a typewriter and stenogra- 
= all for the free use of the patrons of the 
imited. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad, between Phila- 
delphia and Harrisburg, passes through a verit- 
able garden. After leaving the latter city, the 
traveller is whisked up the banks of the beau- 
tiful Juniata. Since the awful floods of 1889, 
its charms have been somewhat marred by that 
dreadful visitation. The river banks are in 
many places torn and ragged from the action 
of the wild waters, and prostrated trees often 
bear evidence to their fury. Ill-fated Johnstown 
is passed in the dark, and not long afterwards, 
long rows of lights from the burning natural 
gas, indicate that Pittsburgh is near at hand. 

The first morning out from Philadelphia, the 
limited lands you in Chicago. Before reaching 
the latter city, the scenery is spiritless and 
tame; neither is there anything except the 
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numerous railroads to impress the fact that you 
are close to a great city. But railroads are 
everywhere, and you run parallel to them or 
cross them almost constantly. There are no 
beautiful homes and picturesque villages like 
the tourist entering an eastern city so often 
sees. The ground always looks to me like a 
barren waste. The inhabitants on this part of 
the route must get their living out of employ- 
ment connected with the railroads—they cer- 
tainly cannot get it out of the soil. Finally, 
great stock yards are past, innumerable streets 
are crossed at grade, and soon the train is pulled 
into a station, near the centre of busy, smoky, 
money-loving, wonderful Chicago. 

I have never been very favorably impressed 
with the climate of the city. The air often 
seems very raw, and a chill east wind right off 
the lake seems more cutting than an east wind 
in Philadelphia. Chicago presents miles of huge 
buildings and business blocks, built of massive 
stone and granite. The lake front is a splendid 
portion of the city. Around the business cen- 
tres, the streets are well paved, and cable cars 
and omnibuses run in every direction. It is a 
poor town for strangers to get around in. There 
are very few signs showing the names of the 
streets. The policemen don’t seem to know 
much, and are often more interested in talking 
than in escorting anxious women over crowded 
street-crossings. ‘The car conductors are worse, 
and I have actually met some who do not know 
numbers on the streets their cars run on. So 
we can conclude that Chicago, while exhibiting 
marvellous results in her fifty years of progress, 
has yet much to learn in things connected with 
the detail of civilization in a great modern 
community. 

Ohio, Indiana and Illinois are all fine States, 
and are dotted with plenty of large towns and 
cities. The farms are prosperous looking, the 
houses comfortable and the barns ample. But 
when the western bound traveller gets over on 
the other side of the Mississippi River, the coun- 
try assumes a newer aspect. Still, the result of 
fifty years thrift and toil are apparent; and 
Iowa or eastern Kansas are not unattractive to 
one who enjoys looking at farmlands. The Mis- 
souri River is a rather disappointing stream to 
one who sees it for the first time. The map 
would cause one to expect to see a noble river 
flowing along in stately majesty, after its long 
journey from the north. Instead, there is noth- 
ing to look at but a narrow dirty turbid stream. 
The Mississippi is a magnificent body of water 
by contrast. The latter well deserves the brave 
old title of “ Father of Waters,” and is an im- 
pressive spectacle as its fiercely rapid current 
rolls onward to the southern sea. 

Kansas is a State of contrasts, her eastern 
portion presents fertile acres and broad fields; 
and indications of new found plenty abound on 
every hand. The farm-houses are smaller, and 
the barns of a more modest size than in the 
more eastern States, yet contentment can be 
read in the peaceful landscape. But, as wes- 
tern Kansas is approached, the scene is changed. 
The soil looks poor and arid, the crops are 
scanty, the corn stalks are far apart and almost 
fruitless, and the undulating prairie seems bar- 
ren and forlorn. Barbed-wire fences divide the 
impoverished farms, and unpainted shanties or 
wretched dugouts afford shelter to the strug- 
gling farmers. One wonders what induces peo- 
ple to settle in this almost desert, where the 
heavens do not give sufficient water to encour- 
age the burning crops. 

I think it often happens about this way: An 


eastern farmer gets discouraged and thinks of 
bettering his condition. He hears of marvellous 
crops in the west, and railroad agents tell him 
tales not backed by facts. He argues that he 
ean sell his ten eastern acres for $2000, and 
therewith buy 400 acres at five dollars each. So 
he packs up and goes west. The first year or go, 
he possibly does fairly well. Then he hunts the 
mortgage agent or the agent hunts him, and he 
borrows money on his land; and with the bor- 
rowed money puts up improvements, or maybe 
buys a piano or some other luxury he really 
cannot afford. By this time, however, he finds 
that even if his crops are moderately good, he 
is such a long distance from any market, and 
transportation charges are so high, that it often 
pays better to use his corn for fuel than to ship 
it away. Then most likely the climate com- 
mences to assert itself. The showers come light 
and far between—for seasons giving rains, meet 
for the husbandman, are scarce in this section of 
the world. So the new settler has no crops, 
Another year may find him without sufficient 
seeds for planting purposes ; and some of his, by 
this time, poor cattle or stock are sold off to ob- 
tain them. Still another season yields no in- 
crease; his stock is sold, he has no money for 
clothing ; he is reduced to desperate straits, and 
happy is he if he can gather a few things to- 
gether and desert the land he had once hoped 
to earn a competence upon. The deserted land 
then becomes the property of the mortgagee, 
who possibly loses part of the money he so 
rashly loaned. Yet, in spite of such facts, some 
of these Kansas people do pretty well; and, if 
they survive the toils and droughts and mort- 
gages of future years, may yet, in some places, 
make the desert blossom as the rose. 

The extreme western end of Kansas, and the 
eastern side of Colorado, are yet very sparsely 
settled. This most likely will continue to be 
the case, except in places where irrigation can 
be introduced to take the place of rain. The 
traveller, who, for the first time, crosses the 
broad, undulating prairie, cannot but be im- 
pressed with the novel scene. If it is morning, 
he will note the great, round sun climb the 
cloudless sky, and reveal the treeless plain roll- 
ing away to the far horizon. The rich sunlight 
falling on the gray, yellowish, deadened grass, 
makes a mellow and beautiful picture. Hardly 
a human habitation relieves the scene. Occa- 
sionally the train will stop at some station, 
probably the beginning of a town, with its 
minute unpainted store and rickety beer shop, 
and with hardly enough people to maintain the 
store, even if they do support the saloon. Some- 
times an immense flock of sheep or herds of cat- 
tle, or droves of horses, are passed. Meanwhile, 
the engine will pull and puff up the heavy 
grades, until the tourist will discern ahead of 
him, away to the west, a snow-topped wall of 
mountains, and will thereby know that his 
journey is almost completed. 

When one is safely landed in Colorado, he 
is almost at first impressed with the deceptive 
atmosphere. The air is so rare and clear, and 
so free from humidity, that objects a long ways 
off seem much closer than they would in an 
ordinary atmosphere. Many amusing stories 
are told of how newcomers have been deceived, 
For instance, Pike’s Peak is fifteen miles away 
from Colorado Springs, but looks one-third that 
distance. Animals grazing so far off as to seem 
almost specks on the horizon, are as sharply 
outlined, and every detail is just as perfect, as 
if they were near to hand. Mountain climbing 
is always deceitful, but here is additionally so. 
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Summits that pierce the sky are always elusive 
in Colorado. When Colonel Pike, after whom 
the great mountain is named, discovered it, he 
travelled towards it for days, in the vain hope 
that each succeeding day would find him at its 
base. It took him days to accomplish what at 
first sight seemed but a little journey. 

Another effect observed by the newcomer is 
the result of the altitude. The effect on the 
human system of living 6000 feet high, after 
being a resident near sea-level, is often very de- 
cided. The thiner air necessitates quicker breath- 
ing, that the lungs may get the requisite amount 
of oxygen. This is accompanied by a more 
rapid heart action. Thus more exertion is im- 
posed on the organs to accomplish a given 
amount of work. New arrivals, therefore, espe- 
cially if not strong, are frequently unable to do 
their usual amount of work. At first, a walk 
of a few blocks will tire as much as a two miles 
tramp in a lower altitude. But most always 
this difficulty is overcome after a residence of 
a few months under the new conditions. Often, 
also, newcomers suffer from a sore throat, caused 
by the unaccustomed dryness and lack of mois- 
ture in the air. 

(To be continued.) 





For “‘ Tue Frienp.”’ 


Historical Notes—Second Series. 


A series of eleven articles under the heading, 
“Historical Notes respecting the Society of 
Friends,” was commenced in the 27th number 
of the last volume of THE Frrenp. The atten- 
tion of the writer having been again turned to 
the light thrown upon the early history of our 
Society and the writings of its members, by the 
political and religious events which were then 
transpiring, and by the laws in force and the 
temper of the English nation, he has thought it 
might be interesting to some of the readers of 
THe FRIEND, to resume the subjects that were 
treated on in the former essays. 

During last year a work on “ The Quakers” 
was published by Frederic Storrs Turner, who 
was not a member of their Society. He had 
labored as a missionary in China, and after his 
return from that country met with a copy of 
John Woolman’s Journal, and recognized in it 
religious truths, of which he had before been 
convinced. The central truth of Quakerism, 
he believes, “ is the very foundation of the Chris- 
tian faith.” His book is interestingly written, 
and is evidently the production of a well-trained 
mind. Its statements are clear and forcible, 
and although we cannot unite with all his con- 
clusions, yet there is much which we read with 
pleasure and profit. Take for example the fol- 
lowing paragraphs : 

“ In the eyes of their contemporaries the first 
Quakers were Jesuits in disguise, disturbers of 
the churches, emissaries of Satan, the latest 
spawn of hell, undermining the very founda- 
tions of the truth; the more to be hated and 
dreaded, because they concealed diabolical de- 
signs under the garb of an outwardly strict and 
blameless morality. In their own eyes these 
calumniated folk were no sect, but the oaly true 
Church, divinely raised up to complete the 
work of the Reformation and to restore pure, 
primitive, spiritual Christianity. Richard Bax- 
ter and John Bunyan saw in George Fox a half 
crazed blasphemer, a deluder of giddy brains 
and seekers after novelties, a heretic of heretics. 
In the eyes of William Penn and Robert Bar- 
clay he was a prophet sent from God. The 
Quakers, instead of keeping their principles re- 
tired in the quiet shade of secluded meetings as 
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their descendants do, were in their first genera- 
tion the universal disturbers of the churches, 
They entered cathedrals and parish churches 
in the time of public worship, and contradicted 
the preachers in the name of the Lord. They 
proclaimed their message on the highways and 
the hill tops, to the king in the palace, to Par- 
liament in session. When Lord Protector Crom- 
well opened his Parliament at Westminster, 
Samuel Fisher, though not a member, rose to 
declare to him the word of the Lord. Edward 
Burroughs wrote to Charles II. with the bold- 
ness of Elijah addressing king Ahab. Such 
men could not escape persecution, nor did they 
wish to escape. One injunction of their Divine 
Master, I find them to have overlooked, and it 
was this: ‘ When they persecute you in one city, 
flee ye unto another.’ The Quakers would not 
flee, they preferred to die. So the prisons of 
England were filled with them, and numbers 
perished under their sufferings. Nor was their 
zeal limited to these islands. In Paris they 
were denounced as a hellish sect. They tra- 
versed and took root in Holland, Germany, 
Denmark, Sweden and America. Then women 
crossed sea and land to bear God’s word to the 
Pope and to the Sultan. They were the filth of 
the world and the off-scouring of all things in 
the eyes of the orthodox; and the mob, prompt 
to support the orthodoxy of the day, stoned 
them, beat them, rolled them in the mire, flung 
them into the stream. But the more they were 
persecuted, the more they flourished. Before 
the death of their founder, their numbers, their 
piety, their energy and zeal encouraged them to 
predict the universal triumph of their principles. 

“Not less remarkable than the vehemence of 
their early zeal, and the furious opposition it 
encountered, is the suddenness and completeness 
of its subsidence. Up to the end of the seven- 
teenth century, they confidently foretold the 
conversion of the world to Quakerism. In the 
eighteenth they were paralyzed, almost fossil- 
ized. In the nineteenth they sadly caleuiated 
the probable date of their extinction. During 
the last few years an increase of activity has ar- 
rested the decline and revived hope in some 
breasts. But the stirrings of new life are the re- 
sult of the influence of modern evangelicalism, 
not a revival of the old Quakerism of George 
Fox. Already to the student, Quakerism seems 
to belong to a museum of religious antiquities 
rather than to form a living part of the Church 
of the present day. Among the Quakers it isa 
frequently expressed opinion, that their decay 
as a denomination has been brought about by 
the general acceptance of their principles; an 
opinion not destitute of considerable plausibility. 

“The more we study their original doctrines, 
the greater is our astonishment to observe in 
how true a sense and to how great a degree 
Quakerism was prophetic, advocating, genera- 
tions in advance, reforms which are now ac- 
complished facts, and other reforms the neces- 
sity of which begins to be perceived. Religious 
toleration, for which they were among the earli- 
est and most consistent pleaders, is now the ac- 
cepted doctrine of civilized humanity. They 
were the first to insist upon that truth of speech 
and fixity of price in traffic which is the es- 
tablished custom of trade amongst us. The 
sturdy Quaker refusing to doff his hat, to bow 
and scrape and bend the knee, to nobleman, 
magistrate, or monarch, was the harbinger of 
the modern democratic spirit. In an age when 
fine gentlemen arrayed themselves like pea- 
cocks, the Quaker gentleman cut off the buttons 
aud bows from his dress, and the Quaker tailor 
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refused to make foppish attire, though the re- 
fusal cost him his livelihood. Quakers were the 
first temperance reformers, the earliest friends 
of the Negro-slave. They, from the first, ele- 
vated woman to complete equality with man; 
they advocated, and for themselves obtained, 
the abolition of oaths; they protested against 
war as unchristian, and chose rather to die than 
kill. Two centuries ago, the Quakers emanci- 
pated themselves from the domination of a pro- 
fessional clergy, and proved by experiment that 
the highest type of Christian life is possible 
without sermons and without ceremonies. All 
these particular features of Quakerism are parts 
and consequences of their conception of the 
source and nature of Christianity itself; and not 
until after a careful survey of their doctrines 
and practice shall we be in a position to con- 
sider how far this conception was true, and to 
what extent it was obscured and encumbered 
by the admixture of errors prevalent in their 
day. But the cursory glance we have already 
taken may well make us marvel, both that so 
excellent a people were once so foully libelled 
and bitterly hated by their fellow Christians, 
and now have so sadly dwindled away. Even 
in their decay, there is a quiet dignity and 
beauty. In the last century when Quakerism 
as a religious movement was on the verge of ex- 
tinction, the life that was in it re-appeared in 
the form of philanthropy; and in this character 
the sect has ever since taken the lead among the 
churches, Mainly through their zeal and self- 
denial the abolition of West Indian slavery was 
achieved, and still, with unwearied pertinacity, 
though almost alone, they toil for the entire sup- 
pression of slavery the wide world over. In 
the great work of prison reform, Elizabeth Fry 
takes rank with John Howard. In the temper- 
ance movement, in the education of the masses, 
in the protection of oppressed aboriginal races, 
in advocating peace and goodwill among men, 
the Quakers march in the first rank of philan- 
thropists. 

When Paris, freed from the German leaguer 
was on the brink of starvation, Quakers hur- 
ried forward with supplies, and were waiting 
outside with stores of food, before the road was 
opened. Such deeds as these have won for them 
the respect and love of mankind. Probably 
there is not one Englishman in a thousand who 
could give an account of Quaker tenets; and 
not one Englishman in a thousand who is igno- 
rant that from William Penn to Joseph Sturge 
and John Bright, Quakers have been the friends 
and benefactors of the human race.” 

(To be continued.) 





For ‘‘ Tue Frienp.”” 
The Soul’s Travail. 


Labor, both physical and spiritual, is in Divine 
harmony with God’s purpose in the creation of 
man. God himself wrought the six days and 
rested the seventh, so well might Paul exclaim, 
“ Let us labor therefore to enter into that rest.” 
Solomon in that wisdom given to him, saw that 
this was the allotted portion of man, and we all 
know that the triumphs of labor afford the surest 
joys. The Israelite of old travelled and rested, 
yet was the “Holy Sabbath given unto them 
that it should be a sign unto them that it was 
the Lord himself who did sanctify them.” 

And the young Christian who begins his 
Christian warfare need not suppose that because 
he comes off conqueror in the first encounter, 
that therefore his warfare is o’er, any more than 
Jesus did, who endured the three successive 
temptations, and yet these were not all, for He 
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speaks of his apostles as those who “ had continued 
with him in his own temptations.” 

Neither is it necessary for us to see all things 
in their true light at once,—sufficient for us to 
know that we have an Almighty Leader and 
Guide, in whom we trust, who is able to kee 
that which we have committed to Him, and will 
do so, if we on our part continue faithful to the 
end. It is not necessary for us to know that which 
He, who teacheth all things, doth not see fit as 
yet to teach to us, but it is all important that we 
faithfully fulfil what He has taught us, and that 
we humbly abide under his teaching. “The 
fear of the Lord that is wisdom, and to depart 
from evil is understanding,” and “ Wisdom’s 
ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths 
are peace.” The Lord by wisdom founded the 
earth, yea and by Him whois the “ power of God 
and the wisdom of God.” He established the 
kingdom of Heaven, which shall endure when 
the firmament and all earthly things shall have 
passed away. As of old “ wisdom lifted up her 
voice and cried at the corners of the streets,” 
so now doth the Lord Jesus Christ call the sons 
of men to come unto Him, that He might make 
them sons and daughters of God. 

W. W. B. 


From THe “ Pusiic LepGsr.” 


Bacteria. 

Professor Koch’s alleged discovery of a cure 
for tuberculosis has already aroused a great deal 
of newspaper comment, and seems likely to 
cause much more in the future. It seems worth 
while, therefore, to restate some established facts 
and to make more widely understood others not 
so well known. 

Professor Koch alleges that the cause of tuber- 


culosis of every kind is a microscopic parasitic 


plant called a bacillus. Tuberculosis does not 
mean consumption, although consumption is 
one form of sdoonndlois, Many other diseases, 
all of which were long ago associated with 
scrofula, are caused, according to Dr. Koch’s 
theory, by the same parasite, and certainly 
have the same characteristic growths which in 
the last century were called tubercle. ‘Tuber- 
culosis is liable to attack the intestines, the 
skin, causing lupus; the brain, causing tuber- 
cular meningitis; the glands, causing so-called 
scrofula ; the bones, causing caries; or the joints, 
causing so-called “white swelling.” Indeed, 
there is not an organ in the body in which tu- 
berculosis does not occasionally occur. In all 
cases there are the same appearances presented 
after death—that of a “gray tubercule” pass- 
ing into a caseous condition, and finally into 
pus or matter. In all of these are found the 
peculiar vegetal organism to which Dr. Koch 
has given the name of bacillus tuberculosis. 
Thus far the facts are undisputed, and the the- 
ory that the plant is the cause, and not an ac- 
cidental coincidence of the disease, is about as 
thoroughly proven as any fact could well be. 
Indeed, there is no man of prominence who 
now disputes it, and it is accepted as absolutely 
true that bacillus tuberculosis is the cause of all 
the various forms of disease classed as tuber- 
culous. 

Four centuries ago, before Ambrose Paré 
discovered the means of stopping blood by 
means of a ligature, the plan of amputation 
was exceedingly simple. The stump was plunged 
into a kettle of melted pitch, which congealed 
the blood and at the same time made an imper- 
vious coating over the wound. Terrible as this 
is to relate, the results were such that it is stated 
that Paré abandoned his great discovery in the 


latter years of his life, and resorted to the heal- 
ing pitch again. Centuries before that, during 
the Crusades, the method of healing wounds was 
by a balsam, which, under the name of Friar’s 
balsam, or Turlington’s balsam, is still sold in 
the shops and vulgarly esteemed as a cure-all. 
Its action also is to hermetically seal the wound 
from the air, and, as we now know, from the 
causes of disease floating in it. 

For what the older doctors ignorantly wor- 
shipped, has now been revealed to them. Many 
years ago, Professor Lister, of England, inaugu- 
rated what has since developed into a wonder- 
ful system called antiseptic surgery. Minute 
plants had been detected as invariably present 
in all purulent discharges—that is, in the matter 
produced in abscesses, sores, and even in heal- 
ing wounds. Lister advanced the theory that 
these organisms were the cause of this degene- 
rative inflammation, and hoped by excluding 
them, to prevent this destruction. How suc- 
cessful his system—now greatly modified, how- 
ever—has been every surgeon and almost every 
one else knows. Operations before considered 
impossible or excessively grave, are done daily 
with impunity—wounds heal “ by first inten- 
tion,” as it is called—which formerly required 
months to close, and countless lives have been 
saved by its application. 

The study of bacteria then became highly 
attractive. They are exceedingly minute. Many 
of them are smaller than a red blood corpus- 
cle, which is itself only about one thirty-four 
thousandths of an inch in diameter, but power- 
ful microscopes showed that they were easily 
distinguishable one from another, and also that 
they were nearly omnipresent. They float in 
the air, swim in the water, live in the tissues of 
healthy animals, and especially flourish where 
ever there is decomposing animal matter. Hun- 
dreds of different kinds were distinguished by 
learned men, but they were known only by 
their form, and their effect on the human eco- 
nomy was unknown. 

There is a peculiar fact well known to micro- 
scopists, that certain dyes will stain one kind of 
substance and fail to stain another—or rather, 
that the stains will resist washing better in some 
substances than in others. They take advantage 
of this fact to stain microscopic objects, and 
exhibit their differences more clearly. For ex- 
ample, if a fern leaf is dipped in a solution of 
logwood and alum, and subsequently washed, 
the spores or seeds of the fern will retain a 
beautiful violet color, while only a few of the 
midribs will show any stain whatever. Koch 
utilized this fact in staining bacteria, and thus 
made them easily discoverable in the tissues. 
Continuing his studies, he found a means of 
cultivating them, and ultimately isolating any 
particular kind that he wanted. He took test 
tubes and filled them with some substance in 
which they would grow, such as gelatine or beef 
broth. If the gelatine was solid, and a particle 
of matter introduced into it, the growth of the 
bacillus was accompanied with a liquefaction 
of the mass, and, as each one was better suited 
by different food, different temperature, or dif- 
ferent amounts of light, and as each had its 
own peculiar method of growth, it was compara- 
tively easy to distinguish one from another. If 
now a needle was plunged in the growing mass, 
and carried to another test tube similarly ar- 
ranged, a new colony would be formed, and 
thus generation after generation of micro-organ- 
isms are propagated with the same assurance as 
a farmer raises his wheat and corn. 

This isolation of the bacteria allowed the ex- 


perimenter to try their effect on living animals, 
It is unnecessary to review all the diseases; the 
causes of which have by this means been ap. 
proximately determined. Professor Koch him- 
self discovered first the bacillus which it is now 
generally agreed causes Asiatic cholera, and ig 
known as the comma bacillus—and later, the 
very small tubercular bacillus, which is believed 
to be the cause of all tubercular diseases. The 
latter discovery has been verified by countless 
investigators in every quarter of the globe. 
Every physician now relies fully as much on 
the microscope for his diagnosis of consumption 
as he does on what are known as the “ physical 
signs.” Everywhere it is recognized as the 
constant concomitant of active tubercular pro- 
cesses ; its increase is a sign of danger—its dis- 
appearance a token of returning health. So 
entirely has the belief in its being the active 
cause of the disease, taken possession of the 
medical and, indeed, the public mind, that no 
other theory than that of contagion is spoken 
of, although less than ten years ago heredity 
was supposed to be the principal factor in its 
causation. The pendulum has undoubtedly 
swung too far, and heredity has fully as much 
to do with the scourge as contagion, as we shall 
presently see. 

The bacillus tuberculosis of Koch is a rod- 
like vegetable body, belonging to the very low- 
est order of living things. It is a simple cell, 
filled with protoplasm, too small to have any 
color, and measuring only about the ten-thous- 
andth of an inch in length. Usually it is a 
straight, thin rod; but occasionally these are 
bent, and often joined or contiguous end to end 
in so-called chains. They develop certainly by 
fission: that is to say, by a single rod breaking 
in two, and these again dividing as they grow, 
and probably also by spores or seeds. ‘The life 
history of the bacillus has never yet been satis- 
factorily traced out. They grow in organic 
substances outside of the body, just as they 
do in the tissues of the body, and they are 
thus cultivated and studied. They are found 
most easily in the spittle of consumptive pa- 
tients, but exist everywhere—in the air, the 
water, in the very food we eat. When a phy- 
sician searches for them in the spittle of a pa- 
tient, he usually spreads a very small fragment 
on a cover glass, presses another cover glass on 
top of it, and then separates the two glasses. 
Thus he has a thin uniform film of material on 
each glass, which, after drying, he stains in an 
aniline dye, called fuchsin. The color of the 
specimen is then removed by washing in dilute 
nitric acid, which bleaches all except the micro- 
organisms, which then appear under a powerful 
microscope colored a violet-red on an almost 
colorless background. Often the background 
is also stained blue, with another aniline dye, 
called methylen blue. In spite of the minute 
quantity of the material, and the restricted 
amount of that material which comes in view 
beneath the microscope, the field is often seen 
crowded with the little bodies, so that the term 
“innumerable” is appropriately used. The num- 
ber of the myriads which must exist in the body 
of a consumptive patient must be greater than 
the imagination can picture. 

When we think of these hosts of enemies to 
human life, which are scattered on every side 
by consumptives, which float in the air, swim 
in the water, and beset us on every side, we can 
no longer wonder that the terrible scourge, con- 
sumption, should destroy one-sixth of the human 
race, but rather marvel that any escape. 

This was a stumbling-block for a few years 
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to the general adoption of the belief in the con- 
iousness of consumption, but the method by 
which the body is guarded from them has been 
unexpectedly developed, and it is scarcely less 
marvellous than was the discovery of the circu- 
lation of the blood. To understand the method 
it will be necessary to recall some primary facts 
in physiology briefly. The whole human body 
is an aggregation of cells, each distinct and 
with its distinctive function, but each developed 
from exactly similar corpuscles. These are the 
white blood corpuscles of the blood. The blood 
contains two kinds of bodies, red corpuscles and 
white corpuscles or leucocytes. The principal 
if not the only function of the red corpuscles is 
to carry oxygen to the tissues and carry off the 
carbonic acid produced there. The white cor- 
puscles have manifold duties. They carry food, 
they supply waste, they develop (probably) into 
new cells when needed, and they carry off dead 
and effete material from the tissues. Many 
years ago, Professor Cohnheim discovered that 
they possess the power of independent move- 
ment, and that they could escape from the walls 
of the blood vessel and wander freely among 
tissues of the body. On account of the move- 
ments resembling a singular one-celled animal 
called the Ameeba, these movements of the 
white blood corpuscles are called ameeboid. 
(To be concluded.) 




















































































A WELSHMAN undertook, as his first lesson 
from an English teacher, this primer story, very 
simple to an Englishman. “That ploughman 
has a rough field to plough; and when he is 
through, let him shoulder his gun as though he 
was not tired, and while he is roughing it, his 
wife is busy with the dough; for which he 
should feel thankful; and she has two children 
sick with the hiccoughs.” 

The Welchman was taught first to pronounce 
“ploughman,” and on that “ough” sound he 
read off the story thus:—* That ploughman has 
a row field to plough; and when he is throu, 
let him shoulder his gun as thou he was not 
tired ; and while he is rowing it, his wife is busy 
with the dow—for which he should be thankful; 
and she has two children sick with the hiccows.” 

Of course the Welchman’s teacher told him 
that “rough ” was always “ ruff,” and thereupon 
the Welchman corrected his story, as he thought : 
—“That pluffman has a rough field to pluff; 
and when he is thruff, let him shoulder his gun 
as thuff he was not tired; and while he is ruff- 
ing it, his wife is busy with the duff, for which 
he should feel thankful; and she has two chil- 
dren sick with the hiccuffs.” But “through” 
was not “thruff,’"— and after much coaching 
on that word, the Welchman innocently pro- 
duced another remarkable use of the “ough”: 

“That plooman has a rue field to ploo—and 
when he is through, let him shoulder his gun as 
thoo he was not tired; and while he is rueing 
it, his wife is busy with the doo; for which he 
should be thankful; and she has two children 
sick with the hiccoos.” 

Then the Welchman was taught how to pro- 
nounce “ dough,” and keeping that in his head, 
made his story more monstrous :— 

“That ploman has a row field to plo, and 
when he is throw, let him shoulder his gun as 
though he was not tired; and while he is row- 
ing it, his wife is busy with the do; for which 
he should feel thankful; and she has two chil- 
dren sick with the hiccoos.” Then, when the 
Welchman could master “ hiccoughs,” he pro- 
duced this climax :— 

“That plupman has a rupp field to plupp. 
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and when he is thrupp, let him shoulder his gun 


children sick with the hiccupps.” 











For “Tue Frienp.” 
THE GREAT FESTIVALS. 
PASsovER. 
From darkness deeper than the dreadful midnight 
When Israel from Egypt’s bondage fled, 
The heirs by Grace of a Seine birthright, 
Into a better land of Promise led, 
With the wavesheaf of their first fruits, forever 
The Lamb of God their Passover, will own: 
Of life, and bread of life, both Gift and Giver, 
The Lamb once on the Cross, now on the Throne. 


PENTECOST. 

The voice that made the desert mountain tremble, 
And hushed the multitude to silent awe; 

That gave the pattern of God’s glorious temple, 
And uttered from the cloud his holy Law; 

The tongue whose speech was heard by every nation 
Assembled on the day of Pentecost, 

Is Christ’s own Word ;—in his own Dispensation 
Leading into all Truth :—the Holy Ghost. 


INGATHERING. 


One other Feast awaits the years completing, 
That of Ingathering and the “ Harvest Home,” 


When from all times and climes, the ransomed meet- 


in 

Shall 

With everlasting songs to Him who sought them 
At cost of all that Love itself could pay ; 

Who thro’ all perils of the desert brought them,— 


The Lamb, the Light, the Life, the Truth, the Way. 
J. B. 


San Jose, California. 
= ——__— 


For ‘‘ Tue Frienp.” 


WHY Is IT 


we are so acute to our temporal interests yet 


so dull as to our eternal welfare ? 


“Were it not so frequent would not this be strange. 
That ‘tis so frequent this is stranger still.”— Young. 


The lightnings’ bright flash and the loud rolling 


thunder 
Presage the approach of the threatening storm; 


The deep smothered groans of the slumbering volcano 


To the tents of the valley send down the alarm ; 
The cannon’s low boom on the breeze of the morning 
Wakes the sentinel musket, the mustering drum; 

The horseman’s wild horn on the roaring Vistula 


come ; 


The storm-shattered clouds their high courses pur- 


suing, 
In rapid succession career through the sky, 


When the leaves of the autumn, the forest bestrewing 


Proclaim that the ravage of winter is nigh: 
From threatenings portending we promptly prepare, 
And watch with a cautious, impatient concern, 
Understand and are warned, by the signals we hear 
In a moment for safety and succor to turn. 
We at once recognize every semblance of danger, 
And fly from the ills that encompass our path, 
But when shall the wildest convulsions awaken 
The soul of the sinner from its slumber in death ? 
Arouse, oh ye dead, and arise from your slumber, 


Hear the shuttles’ loud call as swift clashing they fly, 


That are weaving the shrouds for an infinite number 


Who are now passing thoughtlessly, heedlessly, by. 
What though the warm fields of the South may pro- 


duce it, 


Or the worm spin the soft silken thread for the 


loom, 
The prince and the peasant alike have to use it, 
For it holds but the perishing part for the tomb. 
Look around and behold how in each generation 
The ranks are reduced as we journey along, 
Experience cries loudly to every station 
Prepare! you are passing death’s pit-falls among. 
The arms of a father are fondly extending 
To welcome the wandering prodigal home; 
Then fly to that refuge; for danger’s impending 
And the days of unchanging duration must come. 
C. S. Copg. 
West Cuester, Second Mo. 3rd, 1891. 
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trace the wondrous way their feet have come, 


Tells the floods of the snow-clad Carpathians have 


An Experience. 


“How shall I ever adjust these complications ; 
how shall I find my way out of this thicket into 
daylight again?’ So sighed one who was bear- 
ing not imaginary but real burdens. 

One would not have thought life pressed so 
heavily ; the outward seeming was better than 
the average ; but, as most of us know, the things 
we never tell, except to the very few nearest us, 
are the things hardest to bear. This woman 
was tired. Physical energy had been exhausted 
in necessary duties; the morning was warm and 
close; the kitchen machinery was awry; and 
though she had made it a fixed principle not to 
be overcome by household “ trifles,” there are 
times when they make the bravest heart faint 
in spite of the most stoical or Christian philoso- 
phy. So it looked as if life must drag heavily 
that day, and the question came: “ What have 
I done that I must bear these constant trials of 
my faith and patience?” Presently, some one 
meeting her, said: “I do not know what to do; 
I think no one has so many burdens to carry as 
I.” The first impulse was to pass on with the 
thought: “I have my hands full with managing 
myself to-day.” 

But the next thought sang itself in the rythm 
of the hymn: 

“T have a fellowship with hearts 
To keep and cultivate, 


And a work of lowly love to do 
For the Lord on whom I wait.” 


I cannot afford not to have 































































































“A heart at leisure from itself 
To soothe and sympathize.” 


So she stopped to hear the story of another’s 
care, entered into it with real sympathy, offered 
the best counsel in her power, and said, with 
heartiness: “I really wich I could help you; I 
will do everything I possibly can.” 

The brightened face and cheerful tone which 
thanked her, really lifted, in part, the shadows 
from her own heart. “Somehow, sharing that 
burden has lightened my own,” she thought. 

Passing on to the duty next in order, thinking 
of her friend’s discomfort, and talking over her 
own perplexities, as was her wont, with Him 
who never wearies of his children’s needs, she 
fell in with a party of “ fresh air” children going 
for their summer outing. Only a glance in 
passing, but what volumes in that moment were 
written on her heart! One little face in the 
crowd, could she ever forget? So expectant, so 
pathetic, so unnaturally marked with lines of 
care that have no right to be where years are 
so few! 

“And I have complained this morning because 
my cares seemed heavy,” she said, “and here is 
this little face showing that sorrow, and want 
have walked with this child, where only good- 
ness and mercy have walked with me.” ‘Tears 
filled her eyes, and in her heart she whispered : 
“Thou, Lord, art good, and doest good; thy 
tender mercies are over all thy works. My 
trials, if I presume to call them such, have only 
blessings in them; and as for these little waifs, 
they are held in their heavenly Father’s heart, I 
know. Dear Lord, forgive my doubt, and help 
me to glorify thee by an honest obedience and 
cheerful trust.” 

The burdens were not changed; the way had 
not opened any more clearly to the eye of sense ; 
but somehow, through ministering to others, and 
by the ministry of God’s needy little ones, faith’s 
vision was clearer, and the “eternal weight of 
glory” had given its blessed balance against the 
present weight of care.—Selected. 
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Some Part of a Testimony Delivered by Daniel 
Stanton, Second Month, 1762. 


My soul travails for the prosperity of every 
rank in the family, and longs that many Eldads 
and Medads may be raised up in the authority 
and dominion of the pure truth: and as the 
young and tender lambs keep from high thoughts 
of themselves, the Lord, I verily believe, will 
make his little ones as Davids, and his Davids 
as the angels of his presence; but don’t consult 
with flesh and blood, for that stifles the im- 
mortal birth and hinders the growth of it; but 
listen to the heavenly vision, and turn with the 
gift which way soever it turns in your minds, 
and here you will grow up into the life, and into 
the dominion of the Gospel. My soul is bowed 
within me when I remember the reverential awe 
and fervent zeal that clothed some striplings in 
days past, when they spake tremblingly like 
Ephraim of old. When he was a child he spake 
tremblingly, and then he was exalted in Israel. 
And so will God exalt some of his little ones 
in this our day and time, if they keep enough 
humble and low before the Lord. 

And my friends, don’t let us envy one another, 
it is all out of the blessed unity, and out of the 
pure charity. If my brother has a different 
part of the work to do that I have no business 
with, I think I have no right to begrudge or 
murmur for my part whether the work is by the 
weak or the strong, the young or the old, so that 
it be well done; and to the honor of the great 
Master of the family. Oh! how have I seen 
the lambs’ and babes’ mouths opened in the 
pure fear, whereby life has been raised into 
dominion, and life has answered life as face 
answers face in a glass; wherefore let us all 
keep humble, and whatsoever our hands find to 
do, let us do it with all our might, and mind the 
Divine requirings and fear of the Lord, and not 
be afraid of man, whose breath is in his narrow 
nostrils. Oh! what need of nursing fathers and 
mothers in the family, to bear up the hands of 
the poor exercised ministers,—like Aarons and 
Hurs and faithful Deborah, that they may not 
hang down. Let your spirits go down with them 
into the deeps, that when they reign, you may 
reign with them. 

Those few things sprung in my heart in the 
love of the Gospel, for the encouragement of 
the honest hearted ; hold on your way and keep 
within your tents’ doors and worship there till 
the ark of the Lord God of hosts goes before 
you; and then you will’ know an increase from 
the holy unction, and your treasury will be 
filled with Divine wisdom and knowledge,— 
whereby you will have to bring out of the 
treasury things both new and old; and you will 
be raised up in the spirit of the Lord Jesus, and 
by the power of our God not only fair as the 
moon and bright as the sun, but terrible as an 
army with banners. 


—— 


We bear witness and testify against those, 
who, being in a form and profession of it, per- 
secute the life and power. To the eternal Light 
of Christ Jesus, the searcher and trier of all 
hearts, turn your minds, and see what ye are 
doing: lest ye overturn your foundation, where- 
on ye pretend to stand, while ye are professing 
the Scriptures and persecuting the life, light, 
and power which they were in who gave them 
forth. For the Stone, cut out of the mountain 
without hands, is now striking at the feet of the 
image, the profession, which is set up and stands 
in the will of man.— George Fox (1658) to the 
Government. 


Natural History, Science, etc. 


Black Knot on Plums.—The bulletin of the 
Pennsylvania State College says the black knot 
on plum and cherry trees is a disease peculiar 
to America. The excrescences on the branches 
of the affected trees are caused by the growth 
of a fungus in the growing tissues between 
the wood and the bark of the tree. A spore 
floating invisible in the atmosphere and lodging 
on the surface of the bark, germinates and sends 
a thread into this tissue, where the nourishing 
sap is found. Here the peculiar plant grows 
rapidly, and bundles of the minute threads de- 
velop. The simplest and most effectual remedy 
is to cut away the branches on which the ex- 
crescences appear, and burn them at once. A 
tree allowed to stand full of knots, is the parent 
of myriads of spores, sufficient to infect whole 
orchards, if they come into contact with them. 


Electrie Warnings.—On no conditions let two 
wires touch your body at the same time. It 
may mean instant death. 

In a dynamo room, touch not, taste not, han- 
dle not. The most inoffensive looking dishpan 
may strike you like a mailed hand. Nothing 
is safe to you here, unless you know everything. 

Don’t think any wire is not dangerous. There 
is a difference between a gun with a cap on it 
and one without, that can be detected by the 
naked eye; but a loaded wire—who know- 
eth it? 

An electric wire should be handled with one 
hand only, as the danger is greatly increased 
when both hands are used. If it is necessary 
to take hold of a live wire with both hands— 
don’t do it. 

Never touch an electric wire that has fallen 
down across your way while you are standing 
on the ground, as your body will become a con- 
ductor for the electric fluid to the earth, unless 
you have rubber boots or rubber gloves on. 

In handling any wire lying over any of the 
ordinary street wires, especially such as convey 
currents for electric lighting, use a dry hand- 
line for the purpose, or grasp the wire with in- 
sulated pincers. An ordinary clothes-line may 
become the conductor of a deadly current. 

Should you receive a shock, contact with 
iron, stone or earth should be sought as a 
means of drawing the fluid out of the body; 
but when your hands are connected with a wire 
bearing a live current, avoid touching those 
things and all substances that have a receptivity 
for the fluid. 

Don’t attempt to fix any electric apparatus 
or any power about your property, ehaiee the 
current is turned on or not. Men who work at 
this business wear rubber gloves and use tools 
with insulated rubber handles, that have been 
tested as to their non-conducting virtues by ex- 
perienced electricians.—From Electric Power. 


Living Fountains.—The swamps of the Bay 
of Campeachy, which are on a level with the 
sea, become so completely parched during the 
heat of summer, that the huntsmen who lose 
themselves in the extensive forests with which 
they are covered, would be in danger of perish- 
ing with thirst, were they not provided with 
living fountains in the wilderness where there 
are no springs or running water. The trunks 
of a kind of pine, indigenous to the soil, are 
covered with a species of fungus, called, from 
its peculiar form, pine-apples. They resemble 
a packet of leaves piled one upon the cther, 
and are so full of sap that, on piercing them 
with a knife at the base, nearly a pint of clear 


and wholesome juice immediately distils,— 
Vick’s Magazine. 


A Large Gum Tree-—What is probably one 
of the largest specimens of the Tupelo, or Sour 
gum, in the United States, was found recently 
growing in the Ocmulgee River swamp, near 
Abbeville, Georgia. It towers above the sur- 
rounding forest of immense trees, and is more 
than twelve feet in diameter. There is a large 
hollow at the base, which extends upward for a 
distance of fifteen feet, with an aperture large 
enough to admit a tall man. The Tupelo gum, 
which is botanically known as Nyssa Aquatica, 
delights in swampy places, where it is frequently 
found growing among deciduous cypress, and 
endeavoring apparently to imitate it by sending 
from among its roots rudimentary “ knees,” 
similar to that great Southern monarch. 


Crystalization of Salt.—The process of crys- 
talization, as observed under the microscope, is 
described by Dr. H. Hensoldt. The commence- 
ment of the operation is always signalled by 
the sudden appearance, in the previously clear 
and colorless field, of innumerable dark points, 
which, in an incredibly short time, augment in 
volume, till a diameter of perhaps one five hun- 
dredths of a millimetre is reached. It is then 
observed that the particles are spherical in out- 
line, and that their darkness is only an optical 
illusion—for in reality they are quite transpa- 
rent. They are evenly distributed over the 
field, and their “ growth”—a kind of sponta- 
neous swelling which ean be plainly followed— 
is uniform and simultaneous. The particles 
then apear to become suddenly endowed with 

olarity ; they change their positions, roll about 
ike billiard balls in every direction, yet always 
in straight lines. For a moment all seems con- 
fusion, but behold! some invisible “ floor-master” 
is asserting his authority, and in another instant 
we have the first manifestation of a symmetry 
destined to culminate in that perfect crystaline 
regularity which has excited the wonder of 
ages. The globules, originally scattered all 
over the field, are now arranged in lines or 
rows like so many strings of beads. Some of 
these rows consist of only three or four glo- 
bules, in others we count ten, twenty or more; 
and it would seem as if each spherical body 
was surrounded by a delicate film or pellicle, 
which prevents the dissipation of the internal 
molecular forces. A series of rapid changes is 
now inaugurated, which can be followed only 
with the greatest difficulty. The globules in 
each line, by a sudden and simultaneous move- 
ment, unite and form solid rods, and there are 
grounds for believing that this solidification is 
due to the rupturing of the mysterious pellicle 
referred to. Within a quarter of a second after 
the formation of the rods (which are of uniform 
thickness, however much they may vary in 
length,) we observe a general commotion among 
them. Each now appears to act as a separate 
bar-magnet, and while some unite at right an- 
gles, others range themselves in close contact 
side by side, and form a symmetrical wall. 
Layer is piled on layer; each little rod falls 
mechanically into its proper place; and before 
we have time to realize the strangeness of the 
spectacle, the field is studded with little cubes 
of exquisite brilliancy. What we have seen 
here in an evaporating-drop of chloride of so- 
dium, may be observed in any other saline sub- 
stance which we allow to crystalize under the 
microscope, with the sole difference that the 
diameter of the globules and the form of the 
ultimate crystals vary according to the nature 
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of the substance employed.—Popular Science 


now in our elevated railroads they have introduced 
Monthly. 


that pig-pen on wheels, the smoking-car, and it is 
being made easier and easier all the time to sacri- 
fice physical health. All those who break down 
their health through indulgence and go into graves 
sooner than they would otherwise have gone are 
suicides, and the day of judgment will so reveal it. 


The National Indian Congress.—The National In- 
dian Congress is made up entirely of native gentle- 
men from every part of the empire, representing 
every one of the many distinct people that form 
the heterogeneous population of this country, and 
also every different religion —Brahmin, Hindu, 
Parsi, Jain, Buddhist, Mohammedan and Chris- 
tian. The object of the Congress is agitation for a 
voice in the government of India. The members 
of it are all educated men, many of them men of 
great wealth and commanding influence. I at- 
tended several of their sessions and heard as many 
fine speeches in English as I have listened to in 
any assembly of Americans, one or two of them 
maguificent pieces of oratory and couched in match- 
less English. It is a remarkable fact that there is 
no language (that is no one language) in which the 
proceedings of this Congress could be held but the 
English. Another astonishing feature of the Con- 
gress was that there were lady delegates present, 
and on the last day one lady, a pure native of high- 
est caste, appeared on the platform unveiled, and 
delivered an address, extemporaneously, in purest 
English. This is an innovation so marked that it 
will do much toward shaking the foundations of 
the hateful and terrible zenana of India. Once the 
women are set free in India, then away go the iron 
fetters of caste, and the whole empire will be freed 
from superstition. There were about 6,000 in daily 
attendance upon the Congress, all of them educated 
gentlemen.— 7. L. Cuyler. 


George Fox’s Journal.—The lapse of 200 years 
since the death of George Fox, has called the atten- 
tion of Friends in England to the importance of 
issuing a low-priced edition of the remarkable 
Journal of that eminent reformer, and faithful 
servant of the Most High. The London Friend of 
Second Month contains a request from H. G. Cash 
for suggestions as to the carrying out of these pro- 
posals, 

Horse- Racing Legislation.—Under date of Second 
Mo. 19th, our friend Josiah W. Leeds informs us, 
“that the horse-racing, pool-selling bill, intro- 
duced a few days ago into the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania, was referred to the Committee on Vice 
and Immorality, who considered it at once, and 
were prepared to report it negatively, but in com- 
pliance with the wish of the Senator who intro- 
duced it, allowed it to be withdrawn. This should 
encourage those in New Jersey who are much ex- 
ercised over a similar measure there, which has 
been so persistently pushed by its advocates.” 


The Western Quarterly Meeting, held at London 
Grove on the 20th of Second Month, was favored 
with the owning presence of the Head of the 
Church, and with ministerial labors which bore 
evidence that they flowed from the work of his 
Spirit. 

Among other things, the people were reminded 
that the testimonies of our Society flowed from the 
leadings of Divine Grace, to which our early mem- 
bers were reverently obedient; and that where 
there was a true submission of heart to the Lord’s 
government, the effects of it would be outwardly 
manifested. 


Judge Dixon on Gambling—Judge Dixon, in 
meting out justice to five men convicted of main- 
taining gambling on the Clifton race-tracks, in 
Passaic County, N. J., sentenced them to a year’s 
imprisonment and a fine of $500 each. In passing 
sentence the Court said: 

“There are three considerations which have in- 
fluenced the Court in making up the sentence in 
your cases. The first is the pernicious character 
of your business. There is no doubt that it has a 
seriously corrupting influence on the community. 
Some men have been ruined—others rendered 
vicious. The second consideration is, that the busi- 
ness has been a profitable one for you, and that 
you have realized large gains. Consequently no 


light penalty would deter you from continuing the 
business. The third consideration is, that you 
have persisted for a long time in open defiance of 
law: you have been warned from this bench at 
nearly every term of this court, but you have dis- 
regarded the warning, and you preferred to listen 


- other counsel, and to defy the court and the 
aw.” 





Items. 


Church Worldliness—The church which allows 
itself to be placed under obligations to such insti- 
tutions as the theatre. may increase in financial 
strength and attract people of high social standing, 
but can never contribute any thing toward the 

reat work of saving men from their sins and re- 

eeming the outa from the abomination with 
which it is cursed. We find ministers and churches 
in these days patronizing the theatre and advo- 
cating its cause. These are said to be the progres- 
sive churches and ministers. Those who object to 
this course are stigmatized as ignorant, narrow- 
minded, bigoted people. 

This is nothing new. At certain periods in the 
history of the Church an epidemic of worldliness 
has swept over it. Progressive clergymen, assert- 
ing their freedom from conventional regulations, 
have run after plays, indulged in the luxuries of 
horse-racing and other forms of gaming. The 
masses of Professing Christians, following the lead 
of popular ecclesiastics, have plunged into worldly 
indulgences, utterly obliterating all lines of dis- 
tinction between the Church and the world. The 
result has been the same in every case. This adult- 
erous alliance between the Church and the world 
has resulted in spiritual decline and death. Skep- 
ticism is the offspring of such unholy unions. The 
Church has become a hissing, religion a byword, 
and religious ceremonies a mockery. Are we drift- 
ing toward such a condition? God forbid. But 
whatever so-called progressive clergymen can do to 
bring about this state of affairs is being done. 

It cannot be wondered at that secular newspapers 
should advocate an alliance between the Church 
and the theatre and other kindred institutions. 
They do not excel in spiritual discernment. That 
they should perceive the wickedness of such an 
arrangement or anticipate the evil consequences is 
not to be expected ; but the fact that men called of 
God to preach the Gospel, and sent out to contend 
against the world, the flesh, and the devil, should 
be so blind is not easy to explain. Carried away 
by the fashion of the times, by the specious argu- 
ments of those who claim to stand between the 
kingdom of God and the kingdom of Satan, they 
hope to secure a firmer hold on the world by prais- 
ing its devices and commending its amusements. 

It is a time for courage and firmness on the part 
of those who are jealous for the honor of Christ 
and his Church. Let them cultivate and mani- 
fest a spirit of charity, but be steadfast, unmovable, 
remembering the promise which says: “ When the 
enemy comes in like a flood, the Spirit of the Lord 
will lift up a standard against him.”— Christian 
Advocate. 


Dr. Talmage on Smoking.—There are multitudes 
of young men smoking themselves to death. Nerv- 
ous, Cadaverous, narrow-chested and fidgety, they 
are preparing for early departure or a half and half 
existence that will be of little satisfaction to them- 
selves or little use to others. Quit it, my young 
brother. Before you get through this life you will 
want stout nerves and a broad chest and a brain 
unclouded with tobacco-smoke. To get rid of the 
habit will require a struggle, as I know by bitter 
experience. Cigars and midnight study nearly put 
an end to my existence at twenty-five years of 
age. I got soI could do no kind of study without 
acigar in my mouth—as complete a slave was I 
as some of you are. About to change pastorates 
from one city to another, a wholesale dealer offered 
as an inducement to my going to Philadelphia that 
he would give me all my cigars, and the best cigars 
in the country, free of charge all the rest of my life. 
He was a splendid man, and I knew he would keep 
his promise. Then I reasoned thus: If now, when 
my salary is small and cigars are high, I smoke up 
to my full endurance, a would become of my 
health if I got all my cigars for nothing? Well, I 
have never touched the infernal weed since. From 
that time I was revolutionized in health and mind, 
emancipated by the grace of God. I implore young 
men to strike out for the liberation of their entire 
nature from all kinds of evil habits. I see that 







Gop is the God of truth. The devil is the 
father of lies. No matter what gain is offered 
by the devil as a reward of lying, lying is ever 
and always wrong; and we ought not to do evil 
that good may come. There are, it is true, per- 
plexities and perils in the line of right-doing ; 
but God is on that side, and the devil is on the 
other. We must do right, though the heavens 
fall; and, indeed, the God of truth can keep the 
heavens from falling better than the devil can. 


—S. S. Times. 
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Sometime since the Editor of this paper re- 
ceived a communication from a Friend, describ- 
ing last summer’s commencement at Earlham 
College in Indiana. It gave a mournful picture 
of the changes which have overtaken the Society 
of Friends in those parts, as manifested by the 
management of the school and the exercises of 
the classes. At the same time justice was done 
to the intellectual ability displayed. 

The letter says: “It is not possible to convey 
by any statement the sense of the entire abandon- 
ment of the Friend, which I felt as the suc- 
cessive programs of commencement week were 
given. ‘ You, Mr., Sir, Sunday, Monday, July, 
August, &c.,’ were heard at all times by Pro- 
fessors, officers and students. Catalogues are so 
printed. A five years’ course in music, a course 
for the ministry, will give some idea of the 
changes.” 

Some of the details which are given in this 
letter are very humiliating—and seem to show 
either that those who control that institution 
have laid aside all respect for the former prac- 
tices and to a large extent, for the principles of 
the Society of Friends; or else that in their de- 
sire to court popularity, and to increase the 
number of students, they are ready to sacrifice 
these for the sake of attracting students. The 
temptation to do this must be much stronger in 
a school where a considerable proportion of the 
pupils are not members. The officers and mana- 
gers of Friends’ schools which admit students 
from outside of our fold, need to be doubly on 
their guard to maintain the doctrines and testi- 
monies of Friends in their institutions—or else, 
instead of such outside students being spiritually 
benefitted by the influence of the school, the re- 
sult will be that our own members will be weak- 
ened in their attachment to our principles, and 
to those customs which are the fruit of those 
principles. 

We desire not to be illiberal, and not to give 
unnecessary offence to any, but some things 
have recently come under our notice, which 
have called attention to matters nearer home 
than at Earlham. In a late number of the 
Publie Ledger of Philadelphia, under the head 
of Haverford items, was published a notice that 
the‘ Glee Club” was regularly practising—giving 
the names of those who filled different positions 
in the club. A circular invitation to attend the 
Annual Dinner of the Haverford Alumni As- 




























































































































































































sociation at a city restaurant gives notice that it 
will be held on “ Friday, the 30th of January.” 

We suppose that some of the members both 
of the “Glee Club” and of the Alumni Com- 
mittee who issued this notice, may not be mem- 
bers among Friends—for as at Earlham, Haver- 
ford admits students who are not members of 
our Society—yet surely a proper respect for 
those who founded the Institution, and for the 
body of people who sustain it, ought to prevent 
such exhibitions of practical contempt for its 
principles. We believe such things tend to un- 
dermine the original purpose for which Haver- 
ford School was established—to be a place where 
the children of. Friends might obtain an ad- 
vanced education amid influences favorable to 
the development of an attachment to our Society 
and its principles. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unirep Srates.—On the 21st instant, the major- 
ity of the House Committee of Congress, on Coinage, 
reported the Senate Free Coinage bill, with a recom- 
mendation adverse to its passage. The Committee 
stood 4 favorable to 8 against the bill. 

The Census Bureau announced the population of 
the State of Tennessee, by races, as follows: White, 
1,332,971; colored, 434,300; Indians, 173; Chinese, 
64; Japanese, 10. Total, 1,767,518. The population 
of West Virginia is given as follows: White, 729,262; 
colored, 33,508 ; Indians, 8; Chinese, 16. Total, 762,- 
794. The population of New York State is announced 
by counties. The total is, 5,997,853. 

The Traveller, of Arkansas City, Ark., said editori- 
ally on the 19th instant, that letters had been received 
from Congressman Perkins and others, saying that 
settlers in the Cherokee Outlet could legally hold their 
homesteads. As a result, every quarter section for 15 
miles south of the Kansas border, is occupied. At the 
lowest estimate, 10,000 settlers have gone in. 

A bill to authorize women to vote at General Elec- 
tions, and hold office, after being defeated in the Kan- 
sas House of Representatives, was reconsidered and 
passed. 

An effort is being made to have the Ohio Legisla- 
ture authorize a new survey made of the line between 
Indiana and Ohio, claiming that the line should be 
from one to eight miles west of the old recognized 
line. The new line as proposed, would make a change 
in Indiana in favor of the Republicans of over 5,000 
votes. 

The discovery is reported of a quarry containing a 
large deposit of alabastar, extending for several miles 
on the foot hills near Canon City, Colorado. 

The Boston Herald says: “The unanimous testi- 
mony of the hotel-keepers of Boston, that they have 
sold more liquor at their tables during the past year 
than they ever sold at their bars in the same period 
of time, is something that the temperance agitators 
find it very hard to get over. The facts speak louder 
than any amount of theorizing. 

A despatch from Salt Lake City, Utah, says, it 
snowed there on the night of the 16th instant, and a 
peculiar feature of the storm was, a large quantity of 
salt which fell with it. The snow melted away, and 
left the salt on the ground, at least one-fourth of an 
inch in thickness. The salt was evidently absorbed 
from the lake. 

Of the eighteen men reported in the “Summary,” 
two weeks ago, as being drowned in a mining shaft at 
Jeanesville, Penn’a, four of them were found alive on 
the 23rd inst., after having been imprisoned nineteen 
days under ground. The contents of their dinner- 
yails kept them alive six days—after which, they 
ived on the contents of their lamps and bottles. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 403, which is 
six less than during the preceding week, and 33 more 
than during the corresponding period last year. Of 
the foregoing 206 were males, and 197 females: 55 
died of consumption ; 47 of pneumonia; 31 of diseases 
of the heart; 22 of old age; 20 of inflammation of 
the brain; 15 0f apoplexy; 14 of paralysis; 14 of bron- 
chitis; 14 of convulsions; 11 of croup; 11 of diph- 
theria; 10 of typhoid fever and 10 of Bright’s disease. 

Markets, &e.—U.8. 44’s, reg., 102}; coupon, 1034; 
4’s, 1214; currency 6’s, 110 a 120. 

CoTTon was quiet and steady on a basis of 9} cts. 
per pound for middling uplands. 

Frep.—Choice winter bran, $22.50 a $23,00 per ton. 
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FrLovr.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $3.25 a 
$3.75; Western and Pennsylvania extras, $3.90 a 
$4.12}; No. 2 winter family, $4.25 a $4.40; Penn- 
sylvania, roller process, $4.50 a $4.80 ; Western winter, 
clear, $4.50 a $4.75 ; Western winter, straight, $4.75 a 
$5.00; winter patent, $5.00 a $5.25; Minnesota, clear, 
$4.25 a $4.65; Minnesota, straight, $4.75 a $5.00; 
Minnesota patent, $5.10 a $5.50. Rye flour was steady 
at $4.12} a $4.25 per barrel, as to quality. Buck- 
wheat flour was scarce and firm, at $2.50 a $2.60 per 
100 pounds, 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, $1.04 a $1.04}. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 62 a 62} cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 53} a 53} ets. 

Breer Catrie.—Extra, 53 a 5§ cts.; good, 5} a 53 
cts.; medium, 4} a 5 cts.; fair, 4g a 43 cts.; common, 
4a 4} cts.; culls, 3} a 3} cts.; fat cows, 2} a 3} cts. 

SHEEP AND LamsBs.—Extra, 6 a 6} cts.; good, 5} a 
5} cts.: medium, 5 a 5} cts.; common, 44 a 4} cts.; 
culls, 4 a 43 cts.; lambs, 5 a 7} ets. 

Hoes.—Choice Chicago, 200 pounds, 5§ cts.; good 
Western, 53 a 53 cts.; other pad 0 5} a 5} ets. 

Forreicn.—In the House of Commons on the even- 
ing of the 20th instant, the resolution of representative 
Morgan, in favor of disestablishment of the Church of 
Waleg, was rejected by a vote of 235 to 203. 

There has been an interesting discovery of some 
treasure trove, in the shape of very old coins, in the 
Island of Skye, near the northwestern coast of Scot- 
land. When a few of the coins had been unearthed 
by the rabbits burrowing under a rock, further search 
was made, and the result was the discovery in a small 
cleft of 105 silver coins, thickly crusted with earth, 
but in a fine state of preservation. Some of the pieces 
are old English silver coins, minted about 900 years 
ago, in the time of Athelstance, or Edward the Con- 
fessor, and others appear to be the mintage of some 
Oriental dynasty. They are nearly all thin and light, 
about the size of a modern English shilling. Some of 
them bear the words, “ Edward, Rex Brit” in old Eng- 
lish characters, and on one of them is a bust of Ed- 
ward, a rude figure. The kings of Scotland, as well as 
the Welch kings, swore allegiance to Athelistane, the 
son of Edward the Elder, and acknowledged him as 
their lord. How these curious old coins ever got to 
Skye 900 years ago is a mystery to the Scotch archzo- 
logists. 

“ At a meeting held last Thursday,” says a despatch 
from Madrid, of the 2lst instant, “the Cabinet dis- 
cussed Secretary Blaine’s proposed basis for a com- 
mercial treaty between the United States and Cuba. 
The Duke of Tetuan, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
urged the adoption of the treaty, on the ground of the 
great benefits which would accrue to Cuban sugar and 
tobacco planters. The other Ministers, however, no- 
tably Senor Cos-Gayon, Minister of Finances, energeti- 
cally opposed the treaty, which, they contended would 
flood Cuba with American goods, and would ruin the 
Spanish exports of wheaten flour and other articles. 
The Duke of Tetuan and Senor Cos-Gayon hold daily 
conferences in regard to the matter, but as yet they 
have failed to reach a compromise.” 

The correspondent of the Associate Press at Berlin 
says: Since the North German Gazette gave an au- 
thorized but doubtful, denial of the report that the 
Ministerial Council had ever considered the question 
of prosecuting Prince Bismarck, two authentic utter- 
ances on the attitude of Emperor William toward the 
Prince have been permitted to transpire. Speaking 
to an Austrian Ambassador, the Kaiser said: “The 
Duke of Lauenburg (as he styles the ex-Chancellor) 
will not understand or yield himself to projects which 
are a necessity of my reign. But it has never been in- 
tended that the empire’s tribunal should interfere to 
“snes him saying or writing whatever he likes so 
ong as he does not violate the law.” It is understood 
that the Kaiser’s words were in answer to informal 
inquiries made by Emperor Francis Joseph in regard 
to reports that the German Government meant to take 
action against Bismarck. 

A despatch from Paris to the Times says in relation 
to the Empress Frederick’s visit to Paris, that the 
principle motive is the settlement of $2,000,000 be- 
queathed to her by the Duchess Galliera. This legacy, 
according to the Times correspondent, the Empress in- 
tends to apply to the refurnishing and to the decora- 
tion of the Castle of Konigstein, drawing heavily upon 
French art collections in the carrying out of this task. 
The Empress’s visit to the Franch capital is held to 
be proof of her complete reconciliation with the Em- 
peror William. 

Dr. Liebrich describes his remedy for tuberculosis 
as having nothing in common with that of Professor 
Koch except that it is simultaneously injected. Dr. 


Liebrich’s remedy is not bacteriological, but pharma. 
cological. It can be prepared by ordinary chemists at 
a price within reach of the poorest. It produces no 
febrile reaction, and no risk is run in consequence of 
its use. It is claimed that it will aid in the cure of 
tubercles in the larynx and lungs. The remedy has 
the approval of Professor Virchow, who is a great 
friend of Dr. Liebrich. 

For the last quarter of a century the Danube has 
never been frozen over to such an extent as it is at the 
present time, it is claimed. Ice has formed over the 
entire distance from Melk, in Lower Austria, to the 
frontier of Austria-Hungary, nearly a hundred miles, 
“On the frontier the ice has sunk and left fragments 
along either bank, which, by crumbling and bursting, 
have produced extraordinary formations like Alpine 
glaciers, and the blue water of the river flowing un- 
derneath 15 feet of ice has all the shades and rare 
coloring seen in srevasses.” 

A cable despatch to the Standard, says the London 
correspondent of the New York Sun, estimates the 
wheat crop of South Australia at 12,000,000 bushels, 
or about 2,000,000 bushels less than that of last year, 
The Victorian crop, on the other hand, is believed to 
be about 5,000,000 bushels more than that of 1890, 
But the production in New South Wales and New Zea- 
land is so much smaller than it was last year, that the 
surplus of Australia cannot be great. Beerbohm esti- 
mates it at 1,250,000 quarters for Europe, but it is con- 
sidered doubtful here whether sufficient allowance is 
made for the disastrous character of the New Zealand 
harvest, one of the worst ever known in that country, 

A state of siege has been declared in Buenos Ayres, 
A force of artillery has been brought to the Capital 
from Zarate, and the troops at Palermo are held in 
readiness for an emergency. The public has become 
much alarmed at the state of affairs. 

Advices received in Buenos Ayres on the 22nd inst, 
from Chili, say, that there has been desperate fighting 
at Pisagua, and that the insurgents were finally de- 
feated. A battle was begun near Iquique, on the 2lst, 
the result of which is as yet unknown. 

The Legislature of Newfoundland has passed reso- 
lutions urging England to accept the reciprocity treaty 
with the United States. 

An explosion occurred at the Spring Hill Coal 
Mines, Nova Scotia, 21st inst., from some unknown 
cause, and 119 men and boys lost their lives. A num- 
ber of others escaped with injuries. Of the deceased, 
54 were married, 40 single, and 25 boys. 157 children 
are left unprovided for. The explosion knocked the 
timbers out and the roof fell. Most of the deaths 
were caused by after damp. 


NOTICES. 

Cry oF CHRISTENDOM.—Henry Longstreth, 740 
Sansom Street, has now ready the above work, price 
40 cents per single copy, ten copies for three dollars, 
and twenty copies for five dollars. 


Westtown Boarpine Scnoot.—The Spring Term 


will begin Third Month 17th, 1891. Those wishing 
to enter their children for that term will please make 
immediate application to 
J.G. WriitaMs, Sup’t. 
Westtown, Penna. 


WantTEep—An experienced teacher to take charge 
of the school under the care of the West Chester Pre- 
parative Meeting, to enter upon her duties in the 
Ninth Month, next. 

Applications may be made to SUSANNA SHARPLESS 
or GILBertT Cope, West Chester, Pa. 


Drep, at his home near Mt. Gilead, Morrow County, 
Ohio, First Mo. 21st, 1891, Jesse MILLIGAN, in the 
74th year of his age, a member of Upper Springfield 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Columbianna Co., Ohio. 

, at his home near Le Grand, Marshal! County, 
Iowa, on the 10th of First Month, 1891, Davip b. 
McGrew, aged sixty-six years, a worthy member of 
Stavanger Monthly Meeting of Friends. Although 
the summons came suddenly, as it were in a moment, 
yet we have the consoling belief that it found him 
ready and waiting until his Lord should come. 

, on the 28th of First Month last, at her home 
in this city, ANNA PHILLIPs, a member of the Month- 
ly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia for the Western 
District. 

, on the 29th of First Month last, Lypra 
PuI ures, a sister of the above-named Friend. She 
was a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia. The survivors of their family have the 
comforting hope that their loss is the everlasting gain 
of the departed. 





